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As was to be expected after so portentous 
an entrance upon the stage of life, the genius 


of the future painter began to manifest itself) °° impressive oratory, he resumed the topic which 
in early childhood. Many curious anecdotes}had been the subject of his former address. He 


are related of his surprising talents for paint- agen by observing that it was fixed as one of their 
ing, which triumphed at last over all the op-jin — Srna thi wv tee 
ses : : were not necessary to well.being of man, an 

position of his father and iriends. ; _ {that all superfluous things should te eaahided from 

“In this favourable state of things he attained his|the usages and manners of their Society. ‘In this 
sixteenth year, when his father became anxious to} proscription, we have included,’ said he, ‘the study 
see him settled in some established business. — For, | of the fine arts, for we see them applied only to em- 
though reluctant to thwart the bias of a genius at) bellish pleasures, and to strengthen our inducements 
ence so decided and original, and to which the in-| to gratify the senses at the expense of our immortal 
junction of Peckover had rendered him favourable |claims. But, because we have seen painting put to 
and indulgent, the old gentleman was sensible that | this derogatory use, and have, in consequence, prohi- 
the profession of a painter was not only precarious, | hited the cultivation of it among us, are we sure that 
but regarded by the religious association to which he 


s ‘ it is not one of those gracious gifts which God has 
belonged, as adverse to their tenets, y being only | bestowed on the world, not to add to the sensual 
ornamental; and he was anxious, on his son’s ac- 


n ¢ pleasures of man, but to facilitate his improvement 
count and on his own, to avoid those animadversions 


iS$}as a,social and a moral being? The fine arts are 
to which he was exposed by the freedom he had hi-| called the offspring and the emblems of peace. The 
' therto granted to the predilections of Benjamin. He,| Christian religion itself is the doctrine of good will to 
therefore, consulted several of his neighbours on the|man. Can those things which only prosper in peace 
subject ; and a meeting of the Society of Friends in| be contrary to the Christian religion? But it is said 
the vicinity was called, to consider, publicly, what} that the fine arts soften and emasculate the mind. 
ought to be the destiny of his son. In what way? .Is it by withdrawing those who 
“The assembly met in the meeting-house near|study them from the robust exercises which enable 
Springfield, and after much debate, approaching to nations and people to make war with success? Is it 
altercation, a man of the name of John Williamson 


by lessening the disposition of mankind to destroy 
rose, and delivered a very extraordinary speech upon| one another, and by taming the audacity of their ani- 
the subject. He was much respected by all present, 


mal fierceness? Is it for such a reason as this, that 
for the purity and integrity of his life, and enjoyed| we who profess to live in unison and friendship, not 
great influence in his sphere on account of the supe-| only among ourselves, bat with all the world—that 
riority of his natural wisdom; and, as a public| we should object to the cultivation of the fine arts, of 
preacher among the Friends, possessed an astonishing | those arts which disarm the natural ferocity of man? 

ift of convincing eloquence. He pointed to old Mr.| We may as well be told that the doctrine of peace 

est and his wife, and expatiated on the blameless| and life ought to be proscribed in the world because 
reputation which they had so long maintained, and| it is pernicious to the practice of war and slaughter, 
merited so well. ‘They have had,’ said he, ‘ten| as that the arts which call on man to exercise his in- 
children, whom they have carefully brought up in| tellectual powers more than his physical strength, 
the fear of God, and in the Christian religion; and|can be contrary to Christianity, and adverse to the 
the youth, whose lot in life we are now convened to| benevolence of the Deity. I speak not, however, of 
consider, is Benjamin, their youngest child. It is the fine arts as the ‘means of amusement, nor the 
known to you all that God is pleased, from time to} study of them as pastime to fill up the vacant hours 
time, to bestow upon some men extraordinary gifts| of business, though even as such, the taste for them 
of mind, and you need not be told by how wonderful | deserves to be regarded as a manifestation of divine 
an inspiration their son has been led to cultivate the | favour, in as much as they dis the heart to kind 
art of painting. It is true that our tenets deny the|and gentle inclinations. For I think them ordained 
utility of that art to mankind. But God has bestow-|by God for some great and holy purpose. Do we 
ed on the youth a genius for the art, and can we be-! not know that the professors of the fine arts are com- 


lieve that Omniscience bestows his gifts but for great 
parposes? What God has given, who shall dare to 
throw away? Let us not estimate almighty wisdom 
by our notions; let us not presume to arraign his 
judgment by our ignorance, but in the evident pro- 
pensity of the young man, be assured that we see an 
impulse of the divine hand operating towards some 
high and beneficent end.’ 

“ The effect of this argument, and the lofty com- 
manding manner in which it was delivered, induced 
the assembly to agree that the artist should be allow- 
ed to indulge the predilections of his genius; and a 

rivate meeting of the Friends was appoirited to be 
holden at his father’s house, at which the youth him- 
self was requested to be present, in order to receive, 
in form, the assent and blessing of the Society. On 
the day of meeting, the great room was put in order, 
and a numerous company of both sexes assembled. 
Benjamin was placed by his father, and the men and 
women took their respective forms on each side. 
Afier sitting some time in silence, one of the women 
rose, and addressed the meeting on the wisdom of 
God, and the various occasions on which he selected 
from among his creatures the agents of his goodness. 
When she had concluded her exhortation, John Wil- 
liamson also rose, and in a speech, than which, per- 
haps, the porticos of Athens never resounded with a 


















































monly men greatly distinguished by special gifts of @ 
creative and discerning spirit? If there be any 
thing in the usual course of human affairs which ex- 
hibits the immediate interposition of the Deity, it is 
in the pr ss of the fine arts, in which it would ap- 
pear he often raises up those great characters, the 
spirit of whose imaginations has an interminabie in- 
fluence on posterity, and who are themselves separat- 
ed and elevated among the generality of mankind, b 
the name of men of genius. Can we believe that all 
this is not for some useful purpose? What that pur- 
pose is, ought we to pretend to investigate? Let us 
rather reflect that the Almighty God has been 
pleased among us, and in this remote wilderness, to 
endow, with the rich gifts of a peculiar spirit, that 
_ who has now our common consent to cultivate 
is talents for an art, which, according to our hum- 
ble and human judgment, was previously thought an 
unnecessary ministration to the sensual propensities 
of our nature. May it be demonstrated by the life 
and works of the artist, that the gift of God has not 
been bestowed on him in vain, nor the motives of the 
beneficent inspiration which induces us to suspend 
our particular tenets, prove barren of religious or 
moral effect. On the contrary, let us confidently 
hope that this occurrence has been for good, and that 
the consequences which may arise in the society of 
this new world, from the example which Benjamin 
West will be enabled to give, will be such a love of 
the arts of peace, as shall tend to draw the ties of af- 
fection closer, and diffuse over a wider extent of 


community the interests and blessing of fraternal 
love,’ 


“ At the conclusion of this address, the women rose 
and kissed the young artist, and the men, one by 
one, laid their hands on his head and prayed that the 
Lord might verify in his life the value of the gift 
which had induced them, in despite of their religious 
tenets, to allow him to cultivate the faculties of his 
genius. 


“ The history of no other individual affords an inci- 
dent so extraordinary. This could not be called a 
presentiment, but the result of a clear expectation, 
that some important consequence would ensue, It 
may be added that a more beautiful instance of libe- 
rality is not to be found in the records of any religious 
society. Hitherto, all sects, even of Christians, were 
disposed to regard, with jealousy and hatred, all 
those members who embraced any pursuit that might 
tend to alienate them from their particular modes of 
discipline. The Quakers have, therefore, the honour 
of having been the first to allow, by a public act, 
that their conception of the religious duties of man 
was liable to the errors of the human judgment, and 
was not to be maintained on the presumption of 
being actually according to the will of God. There 
is something at once simple and venerable in the hu- 
mility with which they regarded their own peculiar 
yrinciples, especially contrasted with the sublime 
view they appeared to take of the wisdom and provi- 
dence of the Deity. But, with whatever delightful 
feelings strangers and posterity may contemplate this 
beautiful example of Christian magnanimity, it would 
be impossible to convey any idea of the sentiments 
with which it affected the youth who was the object 
of its exercise. He must have been Jess than man 
had he not endeavoured, without ceasing, to attain 
an honourable eminence in his profession; or, had he 
forgotten, in the honours whic!. he has since received 
from all polished nations, that he was authorised by 
his friends and his religion, to cultivate the art by 
which he obtained such distinctions, not for his own 
sake, but as an instrument chosen by Providence to 
disseminate the arts of peace in the world.” 
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Well might the author exclaim, the history | state of literature at that eatly period of colo-| vehemence of action, however, is precisely 
of no other individual affords an incident so} nial history. such as must, sometimes, be expected from 
extraordinary! The whole story bears intrin-| This volume affords a proof of the necessity| natures like his, with their excess of athletic 
sic marks of fiction; and we do not hesitate) of being on the alert to detect and correct} vigour, and their fervid impatience of wrong. 
to say, that no such incidents ever occurredjerror. The source from which the biogra-|Capacious and over-ruling spirits are scarcely 
to West. That his father, hesitating when|pher derived his incidents seemed to stamp/ever sent into the world, but “they have 
his resolution was shaken by the boy’s perti-}them as authentic; and they now appear to}something in them dangerous”—something 
nacity, may have consulted a few of his friends,| be considered as a most interesting portion of] which it may be our wisdom to fear, provided 
is by no means improbable ; neither is it atthe history of West, and are copied or abridg-| our apprehensions degenerate not into blind 
all unlikely that some of the old gentlemen/|ed into all the notices which have lately been|and abject consternation. There is terror in 
may have patted him on the head, and warned | published of his life. The examination here| the voice of the tempest, and there is often 
him of the dangers to which he was about to/ given will, I trust, be sufficient to decide the| destruction in its course ; but its breath may 
expose himself. But how strangely would) question of their authenticity. sweep away the pestilence, and lash the ele- 
the polished and artificial oration of John ra ments out of their corrupt stagnation. The 
Galt have sounded from the lips of bonest For “ The Friend.” | Lord himself, it is true, is not always in the 
John Williamson! It is a gross and palpable} Historical Notices of Pennsylvania, gc. | fire, the whirlwind, or the earthquake ; and 
fiction, and has not even the merit Of probabi-} « Ww J,’ a friend of the founder of our| Yet these wild and fearful agencies may, from 
lity, or of what in painting is called keeping-| city, transmitted to him at London, Ist of 5th| time to time, be needful, to prepare the hearts 
That a meeting of the religious Society of} mo, 1685, the following address to his town.| Of men for the accents of the still small voice. 
Friends was convened at the meeting house} wijjiam Penn endorsed the present thus, To be appalled, therefore, at the working of 
in Springfield to decide the destiny of the boy,|.« Yorses on Philadelphia,” and we are pro- those mighty energies by which the destinies 
is scarcely possible. That a private meeting bably indebted to him for their preservation|° this world are often moulded, may, perad- 
was held in order to bestow upon him in form through almost a century and a half. The| Venture, be to manifest something like a dis- 
the assent and blessing of the Society, is @) writer seems to have enjoyed more of a spirit| ‘rust of God’s wisdom and providence. Of 
circumstance which could not happen under| o¢ prophecy than poetry, since but three|the instruments employed by him for the 
any organisation of our Society which has} years after the site of the town was laid out| gradual destruction of a corrupt system, Wi- 

among the tall pines and oaks of Coaquanack, | lif may surely be reckoned among the most 


ever existed. That at the conclusion of the 
service, the women all kissed the boy, and/he predicted that « ages to come should kiss| formidable, both for weight and keenness : 
and it can scarcely be a subject of wonder, 


that the men, one by one, laid their hands on her gates,” as the “ blest metropolis.” 







* 
* * 


= aoe — is oo = itself to R. V. ae it may me a ~— while 
estroy the credibility of the whole memoir, ; : is weapon was busy in the ranks of error 
unless in parts where its truth is confirmed To Philadelphia. its way should have frequently been perilous 


from other sources. Of John Williamson | Thou hast a famous Asian city’s name, f 

. £. who is here endowed with supernatu- A blameless church extols a kingdom’s fame. 
himself, who a” Be thou a nursing city to another, 
ral eloquence, I have been able to learn but|(As well beloved of Christ), our elder brother. é P 
little, and that little only from tradition. The Art thou not heir apparent to the glory, his peculiar qualities could be most service- 
amount of my gleanings is, that he was a man | Promised thy name-sake church in sacred story? able. A mighty engine was required, whose 


far from being remarkable for any gift of gh pe dain “ee momentum might shake and loosen the cyclo- 


to the closely neighbouring truth. 
It must be regarded as providential, that 
he was raised up precisely at the time when 


eloquence, and one of the last men in the So-| Freedom for all that ’s tender to come in, pean masonry of the papal fabric, and thus 
ciety to act the part assigned him in this cu-| And find protection from the man of sin. prepare for the labours of wiser and sedater 
rious masquerade of Quakerism. Thou hast a little strength, and so had she, men. For this service Wiclif was incompara: 


There are several trifling errors in the nar-|A grain improved makes rocks and mountains flee. | bly adapted : and the faithfulness and cour 


rative of West, of no consequence except as a op panroaaninag eolaga ones with which he performed it must demand the 


showing the confused recollections which he|Cuts such deep wounds, as art can never heal ; warmest gratitude of protestants to the latest 
retained of the scenes of his early life. For} Yea, this breaks open every gospel seal. generations. 

example, he says, that his father’s convictions am fast God’s oor. ~~ ° rye oa yea, all} [The following specimens of Wiclif’s tran- 

. . aise syna ogues ore 'y jeet sha all. ; } ; : © 

on the subject of negro — — a Thy ee eet taka < Gastie aad tine slation = ~ roe are nae a speci- 
from Dector Gammon, who was t en at the | Tn the new birth, for earth dare not contend. mens Of the state of our Janguage four or five 
head of the community of Fricnds in Barba-| Take courage, tender city, thy foundation centuries ago ; at the same time their coin- 
does. It is probable that the individual here | Stands firm, not mixt wit!: blood and desolation. cidence, in regard to sense and meaning, with 


alluded to was Dr. Joseph Gamble, a distin-|Rabshakeh’s railings, and Sanballat’s jeers, the translation now in use, is remarkable.] 


uished Friend of Barbadoes. He is men-|£" 2pright souls raise neither doubts nor fears, _ Psao IT. 
ened in the journal of Thomas Chalkley, one iat toe Sooke _ Whi gnastiden with teeth hethene men, and 
and maintained a correspondence with John| Like Pennsylvania’s blest metropolis. puplis thoughten veyn thingis. The kyngis 
Smith, the Pembertons, and other Friends of oom of eerthe stoden to gidre, and princes camen 
Philadelphia. For “The Friend.” |to gidre aghens the Lord, and aghens his 
In page 52, mention is made of Francis JOHN WICLIF. Crist. Breke we the boondis of hem, and cast 
Hopkins, by whom is no doubt meant Francis (Concluded from page 164.) we away the yock of hem fro us. He that 


Hopkinson, the father of the present district} [Before closing this notice of the intrepid|dwelleth in hevenes schal scorne hem: and 
judge. In the next page is a sketch of the| English reformer, we shall make one other|the Lord schal bemowe hem. Thanne he 
character of Thomas Godfrey, another of the|short extract, not only as being a suitable|schal speke to hem in his ire ; and schal dis- 
associates of West, and the inventor of Had-| finish to the sketch, but for the intrinsic ex-| trouble hem in his stronge yengeaunce. For- 
ley’s quadrant. He is spoken of merely as a|cellence and beauty of the passage. ] sothe I am maad of him a kyng on Sion his 
poet, and no notice is taken of his instrument,|_ Such was this great pioneer of the reform-|hooli hil, prechynge his commandementis. 
which has probably been the means of safety|ation. That he was apt to ply the axe with} The Lord seide to me, thou art my sone: I 
‘to many thousands of vessels. The poem of|indiscriminate violence, it would be scarcely|have gendred thee to day. Axe thou of 
Godfrey to which allusion is made, was not} reasonable to deny ; with such violence, in-}me, and I shall gheve to thee hethene 
entitled “‘ The Temple of Fame,” as is here} deed, that he, occasionally, seems*to work| men thine heritage: and thi possessioun the 
asserted, but “ The Court of Fancy.” It is an} like one, who was rather making a regular|teermes of the eerthe. Thou shalt governe 
imitation of Pope’s poem under the former| clearance for the foundation of new edifices,| hem in an yren gherd,* and thou shalt breke 
title, which had then recently appeared, andj than ridding the earth of the rubbish which 
is by no means a despicable specimen of the] encumbered and deformed the old. All this * An iron yard, or rod. 
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hem as a vessel of a potter. And now, ye 
kyngis, understonde ; ye that deemen the 
erthe be lernid. Serve ye to the Lord with 
dreed: and make ye, fuloute, joie to him 
with trembling. Take ye lore: leest the 
Lord be wrooth sumtyme: and leest ye peri- 
schen fro the right weye. Whanne his ire 
brenneth oute in shorte tyme, blessed ben 
alle thei that tristene in him. 

Psatm XVIII. 

Lord mi strenkthe, I schal love thee. The 
Lord is my stedfastnesse and my refuyt, and 
my deliverer. My God is myne helper, and 
[ shall hope into hym: my defender and the 
horne of my heelpe, and myne uptsker. | 
schal preise and inwardli clepe* the Lord, 
and I schal be saaf fro myne enemies. The 
sorrowis of deeth cumpassiden me, and the 
floudis of wickidnesse distroubliden me. The 
sorrowis of helle compassiden, the snaris of 
deeth bifore occupieden me. In my tribula- 
cioun I inwardly clepide the Lord, and I cried 
to my God: and he herd my vois fro his 
hooli temple, and my crie in his sight entride 





that weren bifore you. Ye ben salt of the| heartily embrace it; yet considering I cannot 
erthe, that if the salt vanishe away wherynne| be free, but upon such terms as strengthening 
schal it be salted? to nothing it is worth|their arbitrary and base proceedings, | shall 
over, no but it be cast out, and be defoulid| rather choose to suffer any hardship. I am 
of men. Ye ben light of the world, a citee| persuaded some clearer way will suddenly be 
sette on an hill may not be hid. Ne me} found out to obtain my liberty, which is no 
teendith not a lanterne and puttith it undir a] way so desirable to me, as on the account of 
bushel : but on a candilstik that it give light| being with thee. I am not without hopes 
to alle that ben in the hous. So, schyne| that the Lord will sanctify the endeavours of 
your light bifore men, that thei see youre|thy physician unto a cure, and then much of 
gode workis, and glorifie your fadir that is in] my worldly solicitude will be at an end. My 
hevenes. Nyle ghe deme that I cam to undo| present restraint is so far from being humour, 
the lawe or the prophetis, I cam not to undo| that I would rather perish, than release my- 
the lawe but to fulfille. Forsothe I sey to] self by so indirect a course as to satiate their 
you till hevene and erthe passe, oon lettre,|revengeful, avaricious appetites. The ad- 
or oon title, schal not passe fro the lawe til] vantage of such a freedom would fall very 
alle things be don. Therefore he that brekith| short of the trouble of accepting it. Solace 
oon of these leeste maundementis, and techith| thy mind in the thoughts of better things, 
thus men, schal be clepid the leest in the}dear father. Let not this wicked world dis- 
rewme of kevenes: but he that doth, and|turb thy mind, and whatever sha!l come to 
techith, schal be clepid greet in the kyngdom| pass, I hope, in all conditions to approve my- 
of hevenes. self, thy obedient son, Wiriz1am Penn. 


1 Corynrn. XIII. For Sir William Penn, at Wansteed. 
If I speke with tungis of men and of aun- 




























































into his eeris. The erthe was movid to gidre,|gels, and [ have not charite, | am maad as a 
and tremblid to gidre. The foundementis of|bras sownynge, or a cymbal tynklygne, and if prepnirteennase 
the hillis weren troublid to gidre, and weren |I haue profecie and knowe alle mysteries and Pe te ae 


movid to gidre, for he was wroth to hem. 
Smoke flyede in the ire of him, and fier brent 
out fro his face: coolis weren kyndlid of him. 
He bowyide down hevenes and came down, 
and derkenesse was under hise feet. And 
he flyede on Cherubym, and he fleye over the 
pennis of wyndis. He settyde derkenessis 
his hidyng place, his tabernacle in his cum- 
pass. Derk watir was in the cloudis of the 
lower eir. Ful cleer cloudis passiden in his 
sight ; hail and the coolis of fier. And the 
Lord thundride from hevene, and the highest 
yeve his vois: hail and the coolis of fier ca- 
men down. And he sente his aréwis, and 
distroied tho men. He multiplied leytis,t 
and distgoublide hem. And the wellis of 
wateris apperiden ; and the foundementis of 
the erthe weren schewid, Lord, of thi blam- 
ynge, of the brething of the spirit of thine 
ire. 


al kynnyng, and if [ haue al feith, so that I There are in the United States upwards of 
moue hillis fro her place, and I haue not} *00,000-coloured persons, who by the influence 
charite, I am nought: and if I departe alle my of the principles of justice and humanity, have 
goodis into the metis of pore men, and if 1} een delivered from personal bondage ; but 
bitake my bodi so that I brenne, and if I haue| Whom an unholy prejudice virtually excludes 
not charite, it profitith to me nothing. Charite from most of our seminaries of learning. Re- 
is pacient ; it is benynge.* Charite enuyeth| 8"ding them as a deeply injured and suffering 
not, it doith not wickidli, it is not blowun,t it is| People, having high claims upon the Christian 
not coueitous, it sekith not tho thingis that}CO™munity, for provision for extending to 
ben hise own : it is not stired to wraththe, it| them the privileges and blessings of enlighten- 
thenkith not youel, it ioieth not on wickid-|'9g and virtuous education, that they may be 
nesse, but it ioieth togidre to treuthe, it suf- qualified to participate in the support and en- 
frith alle {thingis, it bileueth alle thingis, it|Joyment of our civil and religious institutions ; 
hopith all thingis, it susteyneth alle thingis.|°T *© Carry to the land of their fathers, the 
Charite fallith neuere doun. Whethir pro- knowledge of civilisation and Christianity, as 
fecies schulen be voided, either langagis well as to fulfil all the obligations and duties of 
schulen ceese, eithir science schal be des-| !ife, under the guidance of that good Shepherd, 
tried. For aparti we knowen, and aparti we who leadeth his followers in paths of peace, to 
profecien, but whanne that schal come that|"e#/ms of everlasting glory. And commend- 
is parfyt, that thing that is of parti schal be| 9g their cause to that beneficent Spirit, which 
auoidid. Whanne I was a litil child, [ spak inclines the heart of its possessor to delight in 
as a litil child, I understood as a litil child, 1} 49M good; the board of Managers of the 
thoughte as a litil child; but whanne I was| New England Anti-Slavery Society, most re- 
maade a man, I voidide the thingis that|SP¢ctfully appeal to an enlightened, generousy. 
weren of a litil child. And we seen now by and highly privileged community, for the pe- 
a myrour in derknesse, but thanne face to|CUMiary means necessary for establishing an 
face ; now I knowe of partie, but thanne Ijinstitution on a scale commensurate with the 
schal knowe as I am knowun: and now/|Just demands of that hitherto neglected and 
dwellen feith, hope and charite these thre, suffering portion of our countrymen, 

but the moost of these is charite. In behalf of the board of managers, 


Matruew, Cuar. V. 

And Jhesus seynge the people, went up 
into an hil ; and whanne he was sett, his dis- 
ciplis camen to him. And he openyde his 
mouthe, and taughte hem ; and seide, Blessid 
be pore men in spirit; for the kyngdom of 
hevenes is herun.{ Blessid ben mylde men: 
for thei schulenweelde the erthe. Blessid 
ben thei that mournen; for thei schal be 
coumfortid. Blessid be thei that hungren 


and thirsten rightwisnesse : for thei schal be sien Arnotp Burrum, Agent. 
fulfilled. Blessid. ben merciful men: for eso his Petes” MANUAL LABOUR SCHOOL FOR COLOURED YouTH. 
thei sehal gete mercy. Blessid ben thei that RELICS OF THE WORTHIES. To promote the virtuous and guarded edu- 


ben of clene herte : for thei schulen se god. 
Blessid ben pesible men: for thei schulen be 
clepid goddis children. Blessid ben thei that 
suffren persecucioun for rightwisnesse : for 
the kyngdom of hevenes is hern. Ye schul 
be blessid whanne men schul curse you, and 


The following letter was written nine days cation of the free coloured youth in the United 


before the death of Admiral Penn, and is|Sttes; to form in them habits of industry, 


. as . -_|economy, and morality, as well as to extend to 
highly characteristic of its devoted —_ his one Salle ok Mine adie alee 
: sa | we, the subscribers, agree to pay to the Trus- 
— cdma on y ately aaa tees to be chosen as hereinafter expressed, the 
schul pursue you: and schul seye al yvel|), poar of thy present illness, are words that|S¥™s affixed to our respective names, for the 
agens you liynge for me. Joie ye and be ye might be spared, because I am confident they | PUrPose of establishing a school in some part 
glade: for your meede is plenteous in he-|. better beliaved. If God in his holy will of New England, for the education of coloured 
venes: for so thei han pursued also prophetis| 4:4 see it meet that I should be freed, I could oe on the manual labour system, on the 
ollowing terms: 
* Benign. + Puffed up. Article 1. Such part of the sums subscribed, 








*Call upon. + Lights or lightnings. + Theirs. 
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as may be necessary, shall be invested in lands, 
buildings, and farming and mechanical stock 
and apparatus, and other things requisite for 
the establishment and support of the proposed 
institution, and shall remain forever a fund for 
the support of an institution for promoting an 
economical and judicious system of education 
for young persons of African descent, having 
especial reference to their qualifications to 
become extensively useful as teachers and ex- 
amples and benefactors to their brethren. 

Art. 2. The Trustees may invest such part 
of the funds as to them shall seem advisable 
in permanent stocks, the income to be appro- 
priated to defray the expense of educating such 
pupils as may be otherwise unable to enjoy 
the benefits of the institution. 

Art. 3. While virtue and piety are to be re- 
garded as essential parts of the education to be 
given in the proposed institution, and while 
Christianity will form the basis of the system, 
young persons of all sects and denominations 
shall be equally admitted to the school, and 
shall enjoy equal rights and privileges therein ; 
there shall be no infringement of the liberty of 
conscience in any manner whatever ; and no 
measures shall ever be adopted tending to give 
any denomination the ascendency ia the go- 
vernment of the proposed seminary. In order 
to preserve these fundamental principles from 
violation, a majority of the Trustees shall never 
consist of persons of the same denomination of 
Christians. This article is to be unalterable. 

Art. 4. As soon as it shall be ascertained 
that ten thousand dollars or upwards have been 
subscribed, the President of the New England 
Anti-Slavery Society shall call a meeting of 
the contributors, by giving notice in at least 
three newspapers published in Boston, and one 
or more in Providence, New Haven, New 
York, Philadelphia and Washington, and by 
giving notice by mail toevery person who may 
have subscribed to the amount of one hundred 
dollars or upwards, to assemble in Boston at 
such time and place as le may designate, then 
and there, in conjunction with the board of 
Managers of the New England Anti-Slavery 
Society, to elect twenty Trustees, who, with 
their successors, shall have the perpetual go- 
vernment of the institution and management of 
its funds. If practicable, the Trustees thus 
chosen shall obtain an act of incorporation 
from the legislature of the state in which the 
seminary may be situated, for the better secu- 
rity of the funds and interests of the institution, 
and embracing the principles of these articles 
as far as possible. 

Art. 5. After the first election, the Trustees 
shall be chosen annually, by a joint ballot of 
the existing Trustees and the board of mana- 
gers of the New England Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety. 

Art. 6. No subscription shall be called for 
until the amount of ten thousand dollars has 
been subscribed, while such sums as may have 
been paid will be invented in stocks by the 
Treasurer of the New England Anti-Slavery 
Society, to remain until ‘Trustees are chosen, 
when it shall be paid to them. 

Editors friendly to the objeet, will confer an 
obligation by giving the above an insertion. 

Boston, January 28, 1835, 


For “ The Friend.” 
Public Amusements and haunts of Dissipation. 


“ O ye Lorenzos of our age! who deem 
One moment unamus’d, a misery 
Not made for feeble man! who call aloud 
For every bauble, drivell’d o’er by sense ; 
For rattles, and conceits of every cast, 
For change of follies, and relays of joy, 
To drag you, patient, through the tedious length 
Of a short winter’s day ;—say, sages! say, 
Wit’s oracles ! say, dreamers tw =| dreams! 
How will you weather an ete night, 
Where such expedients fail ?”— Young. 


















































the dispensation? Do they retain in remem- 
brance the earnest professions they then 
made of their humiliation—the deprecation 
of their sins—and the importunity with which 
they implored forgiveness, and a reprieve 
from impending chastisements? Have they 
kept their covenants, solemnly made in the 
hour of dismay, abandoned their sinful 
courses, and, with grateful hearts, rendered 
that homage due from helpless dependent 
creatures, to a long suffering, yet just and 
almighty Judge? It would be a cheering 
consolation to be able to reply in the affirma- 
tive. But the torrent of dissipation, extra- 
vagance, and even debauchery, now sweeping 
thousands with its impetuous stream, forbids 
such an answer. The dread of the pestilence 
—the vows then religiously made, appear to 
be forgotten, and, ungrateful for the deliver- 
ance, multitudes are rushing into the vortex 
of forbidden pleasures and gross sensualities, 
which in moments of sober conviction they 
saw merited the displeasure of the Almighty. 
While the disease was in New York and in 
this city, a band of Italian play actors arrived, 
and were quarantined at ‘Staten Island, wait- 
ing to prey upon the curiosity and depraved 
appetites of the citizens, sharpened by abstin- 
ence from gaiety and dissipation during a few 
long weeks. Instead of places of amusement 
and corruption being closed up, their number 
in this city, I am informed, has greatly in- 
creased beyond any former precedent. Per- 
sons of fashion and wealth vie with each 
other in the sumptuousness and splendour of 
their parties andentertainments. In place of 
one theatre located several years since, in a 
part of the town where it was frequented by 
but few respectable people, three in the heart 
of this city now throw open their doors to 
embrace the crowds of votaries, who are sa- 
crificing their morals and their virtue, at the 
shrine of folly and sensual gratification. | 
never entered a theatre, and of course cannot 
speak of theirexhibitions from personal know- 
ledge. To satisfy me that they can afford no 
entertainment to a Christian, and ought to be 
shunned as the “devil’s workshop,” it is 
enough to know, that there the most aban- 
doned find food adapted to their vitiated taste 
—and I am persuaded no person can attend 
without sustaining injury to their sensibility 
of right and wrong. In frequenting those 
places, the nice sense of feeling which recoils 
from contamination must become blunted, 
and indifference to the sacred obligations of 
religion ensue. During the past winter I 
learn, that young persons of both sexes, from 
fifteen years old and upwards, flocked to these 
sinks of impurity, where in the lobbies and 
apartments they participate in scenes repug- 
nant to common decency, and utterly destruc- 
tive of the moral character—that means are 
employed to procure their attendance—and 
that the language and conduct about those 
places, are often extremely offensive to res- 
pectable citizens who pass them. 

How is it possible that a city, once famed 
for its virtue and order, and which must num- 
ber in its inhabitants thousands of really pious 
persons, can be satisfied to tolerate those en- 


It is an observation of ancient date, that 
when the judgments of the Almighty are in 
the earth, the inhabitants learn righteous- 
ness. ‘Terror, produced by the anticipation 
of speedy and certain death, loosens our 
earthly attachments, awakens to the recol- 
lection of accumulated guilt, of manifold 
mercies unimproved, and the necessity of 
preparing for eternal retribution. No sacri- 
fice, at such a juncture, is deemed too costly 
to atone for past offences and duties disre- 
garded. When the intelligence was con- 
firmed that the scourge of Asia and Europe 
had reached our shores, it required every ex- 
ertion that men of science and cool reflection 
were capable of making, to allay the panic 
which seized a gay and thoughtless people. 
Their efforts succeeded to a great extent, but 
to prepare the system, or ward off the fell 
destroyer, temperance, in every respect, was 
notwithstanding strenuously enforced. This 
was promptly accorded with, and more géne- 
ral self-restraint was perhaps never known in 
the midst of profusion and abundance. The 
preparatory measures universally adopted, in- 
dicated a fearful apprehension of the awful 
visitant. A belief in the over-ruling power 
of the Almighty controller of events was ac- 
knowledged by the appointment of seasons 
for fasting and humiliation. Full and sin- 
cere confession of sins, accompanied with 
humble and devout prayer, were publicly re- 
commended by rulers in government, and 
ministers of various denominations, to avert, 
if possible, the judgment which hung over 
the land—and such was the intensity of feel- 
ing on the occasion, that I cannot doubt, the 
fervent supplications of thousands, at that mo- 
ment of extremity, did avail much. The ear 
of mercy was opened to hear the cries of ma- 
ny in their distress, both for themselves and 
for others. He who afflicts not willingly the 
children of men, sustained his ancient gra- 
cious character, proclaimed before his ser- 
vant ; ** The Lord, the Lord God, merciful 
and gracious, long suffering, and abundant in 
goodness and truth, keeping mercy for thou- 
sands, forgiving iniquity, and transgression, 
and sin.” The visitation passed over the 
country with astonishing mildness, especially 
in this city, and in numerous towns and vil- 
lages it was not known at all. 

It becomes a serious consideration what 
fruits have been produced by this threatening 
of divine judgment, and what returns have 
been made for the merciful suspension of its 
infliction? Do the inhabitants of this boun- 
tifully favoured land show by their increased 
piety, by discountenancing vice and immora- 


lity in every shape, that they have profited by|gines of Satan, which, with other agents of 
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vice, are destroying hundreds of its children!| every other beverage, and the singularity concerned members of every religious society 
Are there none to lift up their voices against | now attaches to those who drink Spirits, and lay this subject seriously to heart, and en- 
the crying sins of dissipation and debauchery,| not to those who refrain from it—and the} quire, whether they can be clear of the blood 
which are cherished in every manner that the| consequence is, numbers of distilleries must/ of the children, before Him “ who is of purer 
ingenuity of the most licentious can devise?) go down. Just so it would be with play-|eyes than to look on iniquity, if they to- 
If the current is not arrested, in vain will be| houses. If men and women of character| lerate the attendance of theatres—if they do 
our institutions for educating the rising gene-| would frown upon them as pernicious to mo-| not exert themselves to have them entirely 
ration, for usefulness in the world. When! rals, and would dissuade others from frequent-| suppressed. Regard not the flimsy sophistry, 
they see men and women of reputation fre-| ing them, they would soon fall. Theatres,| nor the scoffs of those who support them. 
quent those schools of vice, can it be sup-|no more than distilleries, could exist without There is one straight forward path for the 
posed any course of instruction, will induce| pecuniary support. And moreover, the ex-| Christian—the path of simple obedience to 
them to act in opposition to the example of| ample of the higher classes, will have a power- the commands of his Master ; and whatever 
their very patrons and protectors. However/ful influence over those, esteemed the vulgar| impediment may be cast in the way, as he 
plausible the pretext for theatrical exhibi-| part of society. There isa regular gradation obeys his invincible leader, he will rise su- 
tions may be, and it is said that extraordinary | in the scale of morality in every place. The perior to it, and the cause of Christ will final- 
inducements have been held out this season,| higher the standard of virtue, which is the} ly triumph. Law. 
to allure large companies of all classes, yet) offspring of true Christianity, is raised in any — 
nothing is worthy of competition with a pure|community, the greater will be the elevation 
and virtuous character—no incitement what-| of the morals of the inferior ranks of popula- 
ever should be permitted to have the least| tion—and the reverse will be the consequence 
weight, when the morals and the religion of|of a depression, in the morals of those who 
a people are put in jeopardy. It is too late|are looked to for example. Virtue possesses 
to attempt to argue for the support of play-|a powerfully commanding influence. It will 
houses. No person of sober reflection, can|draw respect from the most abandoned—and 
for a moment conceive, there is any similarity | though decried in words, it secretly operates, 
in the fictions of a romance, and the eternal| and often changes almost imperceptibly, the 
truths of the New ‘Testament, or in the cha- habits of the depraved to a certain degree— 
racter of a play actor and a sincere Christian.| like the presence of its divine author, it binds 
Often themselves persons of the most de-| the evil spirits, so that even vice is compel- 
praved stamp, their society is shunned by the| led to acknowledge its excellency. ; 
pious of every denomination, while it is} How much lies at the door of the leading 
sought by those, who surrender themselves to| members of the community. ‘The responsi- 
the dominion of the vilest passions. It is| bility is incalculable. What manner of men 
impossible there should be any congeniality|and women ought they to be, in all godli- 
between the play-house and the sanctuary, or|/ness of conversation, that by example, as 
the ministers, attending on them. We must) well as resolution in suppressing every de- 
have some kind of amusement as a relaxation| scription of vice, they might raise the public 
from labour or study is a common argument, | mind to aspire after virtue. To countenance 
and theatres are therefore useful. But were|a band of play actors, or opera dancers, in 
it so, what a small portion of mankind have|ruining the morals of our youth, is sinful— 
it in their power to take such recreation ?)to permit it, is an act of injustice to them. 
How many thousands of persons of studious} The elders, and pastors, and other pious mem- 
and industrious habits, who possess the power, | bers of the different religious societies, should 
but would feel themselves degraded by such|take up this subject with great seriousness, 
expedients; whose health and spirits are as}and earnestness. Standing as guardians of 
sound and elastic as the most ardent votary|their respective flocks, they cannot divest 
of pleasure. ‘There are numberless modes of| themselves of accountability for those under 
relaxation in which the mind may be kept|their charge, unless they are assiduous in 
untainted, and which comport with the dignity | warning and restraining them, from _partici- 
and gravity of a Christian. The argument is|pating in those sin-pleasing and debasing 
fallacious. ‘To palliate the traffic of ardent] gratifications. Without their elders plainly 
spirits, it was no uncommon sentiment of the| tell them so, the young people are not likely 
manufacturer and trader, that people will/to know, that the society absolutely disap- 
drink—they must have it—and I may as well] proves, and forbids their visits, to those haunts 
make it, or sell it, as another. Do you ex-|of profligacy. Were the officers to speak 
pect to change the world by your scruples ?)decisively against it, the junior members 
No, they will have drink—they cannot do|would pause, and many of them desist; and 
without it—and we must therefore license|if the evil were taken hold of with zeal and 
the trade. But what amazing changes are ef-| firmness by the public at large, like lotteries 
fecting, in relation to the use of that potent|and ardent spirits, those cankers on the mo- 
poison. How many thousands who once}rals of society, theatres would soon fall into 
thought it impracticable to endure fatigue| discredit, and eventually be banished from 
without it—who considered it indispensable|the country. But if we pass on from year to 
to cheer their dull and drooping spirits—who| year, not only closing our eyes to the torrent 
would not have hazarded the suspicsion of| of wickedness, flowing through the land, but 
parsimony, or conscientious scruple, on a|even hiring foreigners to teach us the abo- 
practice so universal, by refusing it in com-|minations of the old country, then will pro- 
pany—that have wholly forsaken the use of|fligacy and corruption in all their odious) ne 
it. Now we may survey a large company in| forms overspread us, till by “terrible things| gins this blessed work, and who alone can 
the most respectable public houses, or steam/in righteousness,” we are awakened to our|carry it on through its successive stages, to 
boats, and scarcely see a glass of spirituous true condition, and recalled to the perform-| its final and glorious consummation, is mind- 
drink. Water is found to be preferable to|ance of neglected duties. May the well|ful of the poor soul in its fiery trial. “He 










































































For “The Friend.”” 
WILLIAM EDMUNDSON. 
(Continued from page 176.) 

The light of Christ Jesus which now shone 
in his conscience, gave hima clear sight of 
his miserable and undone condition in a fall- 
en and unregenerate state, and of that work 
of purification through the baptism of the 
Holy Spirit, which all must experience be- 
fore they are made meet for the kingdom of 
heaven, or qualified for usefulness in the 
church of Christ. Great was the conflict and 
exercise into which this sense of his situa- 
tion plunged him, and many and deep were 
the baptisms through which he passed in the 
gradual progress of the work of redemption 
and sanctification ; some of which he thus 
describes :— 

‘* After [came home with my goods, the 
Lord’s hand Jay heavy upon me day 2nd night, 
so that | was under a great wai and conflict 
betwixt flesh and spirit, and was much cast 
down with sorrow and trouble of mind. But 
there was none understood the cause of my 
sorrows, or gave a word of comfort to ease 
me. I would have gone far for the company 
of an experienced friend—my sleep departed 
from me ; and many times in the night, be- 
ing in great trouble, crying and weeping, I 
wished for the- day, and when day came my 
sorrows still remaining, I wished again for 
the night. In this restless, mournful state, 
I had none to converse with who had trodden 
this path before me, and the rumour of my 
condition spreading abroad among professors, 
many would come to gaze on me, and con- 
tend against the truth, and some would say 
I was bewitched, and others that I was going 
mad.” 

It is no cause of discouragement or dismay 
that the process of breaking the hard heast, 
and bowing the rebellious and stubborn will 
of man, should be attended with inward an- 
guish and conflict. They who have long 
gone on in sin and transgression, require 
many very deep provings before they are tho- 
roughly separated from their old attachments 
and pursuits, and so effectually changed as to 
have a new heart, new affections, and new 
desires ; in a word, before all things are made 
new, and all things of God. But he who be- 
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remembereth that we are but dust” and, in his Ito long for a release from it, and to turn to} “ In the spring following (1654) I removed 
adorable compassion, suffers none to be|any source, not sinful, which we hope may with my family from Antrim to live in the 
proved beyond the degree of strength which| mitigate or remove our suffering. In this|county of Armagh, where I took a house and 
he vouchsafes. As a merciful and faithful| way, many have wrested themselves out of the} grazing for my cattle, and kept a shop of some 
High Priest, he is afflicted in all their afflic-| divine hand before the work of purification was| merchant goods. Here I became the talk and 
tion, and in due time the angel of his pre-|accomplished, and thus marred their future! gazing stock of the people ; professors watched 
sence delivers them. usefulness in the church. The high opinion} me narrowly to get occasion against me and 
The disconsolate and solitary situation of| which he had formed of Bousfield as a religious) the principles of truth which I professed, but 
William Edmundson would naturally lead |man, his own solitary situation, without a friend|the Lord strengthened me in my watch over 
him to desire the company of those who were |to confer with in relation to his troubles, and| my words and deeds, and so prevented them 
experienced in the work of religion, and|the tenderness of his spirit, prepared him to| that sought occasion against the truth and me. 
whose society might be a comfort and stay to |listen with too implicit reliance to the advice} “In those days, using the plain and proper 
his tossed mind. It is therefore not sur-|given him. Let us see what he says of the) speech of thee and thou to a single person, and 
prising that he eagerly sought those who|result. ‘This doctrine healed me without| keeping on the hat, were strange things to 
appeared to be of this description ; and |the cross of Christ, or self-denial, which suit-| people, and few could suffer them to be used ; 
happening to fall in with a high professor|ed my will and carnal desires; for though I} but would reflect in abusive words and some- 
who pretended to great things, but whose re-| loved the truth, which [ was convinced of,| times by blows or throwing stones. The 
ligion seems to have been of that accommo-j|yet I would willingly have had it together|ing to one price in selling goods, and to the 
dating kind which would take both kingdoms, | with my carnalities, fleshly liberties, worldly| first asking without abatement, was a great 
and, if possible, make fellowship between|pleasures and profits. So when the Lord’s|stumbling block to most sorts of people, and 
Christ and the world, he was in great danger|power rose up to bow me down under his/ made them stand at a distance from buying for 
of suffering serious loss. His account of this|cross, I would reason against it with those|some time, until they saw the justice of this 
circumstance is as follows :— arguments, [which Bousfield used], and there-| method of dealing. All things were rough 
“About this time one Miles Bousfield|by would get from under judgment. But this}and rugged in the world, and the cross of 
came from England to Ireland. George Fox|cure and slight healing lasted only about aj Christ was foolishness and a stumbling block 
had been at his house, and he had been in|week, for the Lord would not leave me so,|to it. My exercises and trials both within and 
some degree convinced of the trath—but was | praised be his name for ever ! His merciful| without were many, beyond what I can ex- 
a great talker of religion, and an enemy and /hand preserved me, and his power took fresh| press. The Lord’s judgments clave close to 
a stranger to the cross of Christ. Hearing of|hold of my heart, by which [ was bowed) me, and I wasmadeto love them, and willing to 
me, and the exercise I was in, he came to see|down under his judgments, and my eye open-| wait on him in the way thereof. Sometimes 
me. I was not at home, but he talked to my|ed to see that there was a will alive in me,|when it was more easy with me, I was afraid 
wife, and spoke well of the Quakers and their| opposed to the will of God, and that it must] lest he should withdraw his hand—my desires 
principles, seeming to be mighty glad that he | be crucified.” ; a being earnest that he might not slacken his 
had found such a companion as I was like to} This renewed visitation of divine grace|judgments, but search me thoroughly thereby, 
be, in this nation, and the comfort we should|enabled him to see the error into which he| for they had become sweet to my taste. Many 
have of one another. had been led by listening to the advice of|times they were mixed with springs of mercy 
« When I came home, my wife told me of|men, instead of minding the teachings of the|to my joy and comfort; and the business and 
his having been there, and the discourse he|Holy Spirit in his own breast, and casting|affairs of the world became a trouble to me, 
had with her, which I was glad to hear of,|himself on the Lord to be disposed of as he|though there were presentations and oppor- 
and soon took my horse, and rode twelve|saw meet. ‘ The wounds of my spirit,” says| tunities to get riches either by trading or taking 
miles to see him, and staid with him all|he, ‘‘ were now opened wider than before—|land by lease mortgage or purchase, which I 
night. He talked abundance of religion, and Major Bousfield’s slight cure was marred, and| was able to do.” 
of the inward work of God in man, by his|the false rest he set me in taken away. I had} There is something peculiarly instructive in 
spirit, and spoke well of George Fox and |none now to trust to for counsel and informa-|the example and experience of this devoted 
James Naylor, and of their doctrines ; which|tion but the Lord alone, whose care was} man, his firmness in maintaining the testimo- 
I liked well. But he said he knew those/|greatly manifested for my preservation and| nies of truth. His patient endurance of trials— 
things before he saw or heard them, and spoke |redemption, through the many temptations|his meek and quiet submission to the will of 
much of his knowledge of God and Christ.|and deep afflictions which attended me in va- his Lord and Master, even in great suffering— 
I sat with silent attention to hear him—for I|rious ways and with many opposers. I was| his gratitude and humility when the dispensa- 
was cast down, poor and low in my spirit, yet| weak, but the Lord’s strength was perfect in|tion was changed and the refreshing streams 
glad that I had met with such a knowing man | weakness, and ‘his spirit and power increased | of divine consolation poured into his soul— 
to advise me in my great troubles of a wound-|in me through obedience to the cross Of|the retired life which he sought, and the self 
ed spirit.” Christ, wherein I wes daily exercised, and| denial which he practised in steadily declining 
Bosufield- appears to have been one of | thereby grew into acquaintance with the Lord’s| those opportunities of acquiring wealth which 
those superficial professors whose religion lies | work, to make me a vessel for his purpose.” | were within his power—are so many evidences 
principally in the head, instead of the heart,| Submission to the daily cross has ever been | of his sincere love to his Creator, and his clear 
and who are quite disposed to have the crown, |and will continue to be, the only way by which| apprehensions respecting the nature of true 
provided it could be obtained without bearing|we can grow in religious experience, obtain| religion. There are few examples on record 
the cross. Sorrow and exercise of spirit|an establishment in the truth, or become quali- among our early Friends more worthy of our 
were things little suited to his taste ; he there-|fied for useful members in religious society.| close imitation. He thus describes the first 
fore advised William to be merry and cheer-|'The “ slight cure’’ and “ healing without the| meeting which was held in his neighbourhood : 
ful, and not to regard those inward troubles |cross,” of which William Edmundson speaks,| «My brother being convinced of the truth 
that so bowed him down, representing with|were not peculiar to his case or time. They/as before mentioned, my wife, he, and I met 
great plausibility, that this was the work of|are the cause of much of the weakness which | together twice a week at my house. Ina while 
the enemy, to lead him to despair; and that, |appears in our Society at the present day, and| after four more were convinced, and then we 
as it was evident God loved him, and designed |have occasioned many who began well, to| were seven who met together to wait upon 
him to make a chosen vessel of mercy, nothing |dwindle and decay in a religious sense, until| God, and to worship him in spirit and truth. 
would be able to frustrate his will. |The/there is little more remaining than the empty|The Lord’s mercy and goodness were often 
state of William Edmundson’s mind was such | form of a lifeless profession. extended to us to our comfort and confirma- 
as to render him an easy convert to this} How different is the situation of Friends| tion in the appearance of his blessed truth in 
agreeable doctrine. The natural aversion|now from what it was at the period of which] our hearts.” : 
which we all feel to mental pain, induces us| W. E. thus writes, viz: 






















































































(To be continued.) 
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For “ The Friend.” 
CAROLINE E. SMELT. 

The enclosed are extracted from the me- 
moirs of C. E. Smelt, and are offered for in- 
sertion in “ The Friend,” with desires that 
the sensible and pathetic sentiments she 
uttered when about to leave the world, and 
enter into an eternal habitation, may serious- 
ly impress the minds of our beloved young 
readers ; some of whom may have been so 
beguiled with fondness for fashion, and the 
allurements of the world, as to have caused 
the beauty of holiness, and the excellency of 
gospel truth, to be obscured from their view. 

ay they be incited earnestly to seek for an 
“ inheritance, incorruptible, and undefiled, 
and that fadeth not away”—lest they may 
sorrowfully experience the text of Scripture 
applicable to themselves, which, she said, 
was “ringing” in her ears, in the early part 
of her sickness. “The harvest is past—the 
summer is ended, and we are not saved.” 
She died at Augusta, 1816. M. 


She said, she wanted to feel that she had 
an interest in Christ—that she feared she 
had never been regenerated ; repeating, “ Ex- 
cept a man be born again, he cannot enter 
into the kingdom of God.” “O! that I 
could know that I had passed through the 
new birth.” After some short time, “ Let 
perfect silence be observed, and do you, my 
mother, engage with me in silent prayer to 
God, for a manifestation of his acceptance of 
my immortal soul.” ‘They then commenced 
their silent devotions. Dr. S. rose to feel 
his daughter’s pulse—but, just as he was 
about to apply his fingers to her wrist, he was 
arrested by her voice, which was raised in 
the softest and most melodious notes of 
thanksgiving and praise to God, and to the 
Lamb, for the clear, the undoubted manifest- 
ation of divine love which she had that mo- 
ment received, and which filled her mind 
with ‘joy unspeakable and full of glory.” 
She continued in audible, devout exercises, 
addressed to her God and Saviour. When 
her mind returned to the considerations of 
the objects around her, the first person whom 
Caroline noticed was her father. In the 
presence of all in the room at that time, she 
told him what the Lord had done for her soul 
—that he had baptized her with the Holy 
Ghost—that she had wrestled in prayer only 
one short hour for the blessing, when she re- 
ceived it. Here her delighted heart broke 
forth again in the sublimest strains of grati- 
tude to free and sovereign grace for the ran- 
som of her soul. Five succeeding days she 
was almost exclusively engaged in prayer and 
praises to God. 

She admonished many of her young friends, 
and entreated them to seek an interest in 
Christ, in preference toall other attainments. | leads to an unnecessary exposure of health? 
Believing her departure to be very near, she| How can that amusement be innocent, which 
took a solemn leave of many who visited her| has not the glory of God for its object? How 
on that day. With a countenance beaming} can that amusement be harmless, which hasa 
with divine love, and a voice most harmoni-| direct tendency to unfit the mind for devo- 
ous, she said to her mother, “ O, my beloved) tional exercises? We are such frail crea- 
mother! weep not for me. My sufferings) tures that we constantly require some excite- 
will soon terminate. Blessed be God! who! ment to lead us to God, and not to estrange 
hath not turned away my prayer, nor his|us from him. Will any venture to say that 
mercy from me. Through the blood of the|they have been brought to love the Lord 


cross, death is disarmed of al! his terrors— 
the grave to which I am hastening, is de-' 
prived of all victory. Oh, the boundless 
goodness of God! thus to support a frail) 
worm of the dust: for what is man that he 
should be mindful of him? or the son of 
man that he should visit him?” Then, ad-' 
dressing some young friends who had just en- 
tered the room, “ You see before you,” said) 
she, ‘a young, timid, delicate female, not yet’ 
seventeen years old—the only child of my 
beloved parents—surrounded with all the| 
comforts of life—nurtured with peculiar ten- 
derness in the bosom of parental affection, 
from my earliest infancy, and always shelter- 
ed from the rude blast of misfortune—blessed 
with the friendship of an extensive acquaint- 
ance, and beloved by all my dear relatiohs.; 
I could add many other considerations cal- 
culated to attach me to this world—but I can 
say with holy joy—farewell to all. Yea, | 
desire to depart, and be with Christ, which 
is far better. Iam going to my Redeemer’s 
kingdom ; his arms are open to receive me. 
O the incalculable benefits resulting from the 
religion of Jesus, the once crucified, but now 
gloriously exalted Son of God! What but 
this, my friends, could sustain me in this try- 
ing hour? O! my dear young friends, allow 
me to entreat you to embrace this religion. 
To a bed of death you will all have to come; 
and at the bar of judgment you will have to 
give an account of all the deeds done by you 
in this world ; and if the Saviour is not then 
your friend, I tremble fo think of your fate. 
O! close with the offers of mercy. ‘ Now is 
the accepted time ; now is the day of salva- 
tion.’ ” 

“QO, mother! I now understand that pass- 
age in the holy Scriptures, which tell us, the 
wisdom of man is foolishness with God. It 
is indeed foolishness—perfect folly. All that 
I ever knew is but as a drop to the ocean, in 
comparison with that I now feel and know. 
The holy comforter is indeed a divine teacher. 
Oh! that all the world would seek after true 
wisdom, ‘for her ways are ways of pleasant- 
ness, and all her paths are peace.’ M 
mental powers are exceedingly enlarged, the 
Holy Spirit is my teacher, of myself I could 
do nothing, but a new tongue hath been 
given me, and a new spirit put within me. 
Give God the praise! for he hath said, out of 
the mouths of babes and sucklings shall praise 
be perfected.” On the subject of worldly 
amusements she was uncommonly earnest and 
forcible. In speaking on this subject to some 
friends, she said, “let no person, endowed 
with rational powers, call them innocent or 
harmless. How can that be innocent which 
leads to a prodigal waste of precious time? 
How can that thing be called harmless which 














































Jesus better by attending a theatre, or a ball- 
room? I presume not. I can say, from my 
own experience, that I never derived solid 
improvement or real pleasure from either. 
From neither of them have I ever derived 
any thing which could afford my mind the 
least satisfaction in hours devoted to self- 
examination, nor any thing to strengthen the 
soul against the terrors of death and judg- 
ment. I consider them worse than vanity— 
they are exceedingly sinful.” In a private 
interview with her mother, she communicated 
many of the exercises of her mind since she 
had been confined to that bed. ‘ Mother,” 
said she, “let no one call it a bed of afflic- 
tion ; it has been to me a heavenly bed. I 
wish I could describe the visitation I had on 
the second night of this month, and which I 
still feel witha grateful recollection. How 
mercifully did the Lord des' with me! I 
was oppressed with a heavy burden; I felt 
guilty, self-condemned, and bowed down, the 
passage of Scripture which I mentioned con- 
stantly ringing in my ears. I felt ill—ex- 
tremely ill. 1 was not afraid of death in it- 
self, but [ feared the displeasure of God. I 
knew my situation in life, and a pious educa- 
tion had kept me from being exposed to 
gross temptations ; but I felt that I had lived 
in the neglect of many known duties, and 
in the abuse of many distinguished blessings; 
that I had stifled many strong convictions, 
and grieved the Holy Spirit of God who had 
been striving with me in various ways ever 
since I was seven years old. I tried to draw 
comfort from the recollection that I had for 
some months past resolved to take a decided 
stand to serve the Lord—but how did I know 
that he would accept my imperfect services 
after such rebellion against him? Worlds 
would I have given for an interest in the re- 
demption purchased by the blessed Re- 
deemer. Without this, I felt [ was for ever 
lost. I strove to be fervent in prayer; but 
many friends called, and I was much inter- 
rupted. My whole system seemed as if in a 
furnace. I was alarmed. I desired you to 


y|engage with me in silent prayer. Oh! then 


my wrestlings commenced, and for one hour, 
one short hour, they continued, at the end of 
which period | was most wonderfully blessed. 
What I felt at that moment, can never be de- 
scribed. ‘The spirit of God was in my soul, 
nor can I express the half of what he then 
revealed to me. Indeed [ dare not attempt 
to describe the manifestation which I then 
received. I felt the power of the Holy 
Ghost! I felt that my soul was ransomed by 
the blood of the cross; every sin washed 
away, and my name recorded in the Lamb’s 
book of life. Love to God, and love to his 
people filled my heart. I knew of a truth 
that Jesus was mine, and I was his ; and from 
that moment to this, my faith, my views, have 
been the very same, one small cloud or tempt- 
ation, and one only has Satan been permitted 
to cast in my way, and that ‘duly for a few 
minutes—the Hearer of prayer soon removed 
it. I believe it was permitted to show me 
my weakness, and to try my faith; but the 
Lord soon said to my soul, ‘ Fear not, for I 
am with thee.’ When I feel the greatest 
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Prostration of bodily strength, [ am then strong- 


THE FRIEND. 


ting these excuses to be true, they only per- 


€st in the Lord. My bed has been to mea hea-| vert the whole. The Lord abundantly pro- 


Venly one. 


My chamber has been a Bethel) vides for all his dear children, and never re- 


—for here has the Lord condescended to meet| quires more of them than they can perform; 


with me—here has he poured out his spirit 
upon me—here has he answered my prayers, 
and here will I raise my Ebenezer, for hither- 
to hath the Lord helped me. O my mother! 
let these things excite in your heart fresh 
confidence and gratitude to God, whose mer- 
cies are renewed to us every morning, and 
repeated every evening—every moment.” 


She said, ** Mother, I wish you to deliver 
a message from me to my beloved cousin, 
C. W. (who was then absent.) I wish you 
to tell her all the Lord has done for me. 
Tell her that I desire her never again to par- 
ticipate in sinful amusements. She loves me, 
and will, [ hope, value what I say. Tell her 
I requested on my death-bed, that she might 
never enter a theatre, a ball-room, or attend 
another fashionable tea party as they are call- 
ed. They are all of the same family, let who 
will say otherwise. If one of them be sinful, 
they are all so; and on that subject I have no 
doubt. I have been at many tea parties, and 
I know I have never seen more foily any 
where. The great amusement consists in a 
display of luxurious delicacies, which are con- 
tinually carried round. 1 have sat for hours, 
and not heard one serious observation—one 
rational idea. On the coptrary, I have heard 
nothing but loud peals of laughter, or light, 
frivolous chit chat—perfect levity—nothing 
else. I generally attended with reluctance, 
and nothing but a desire to conform to the 
customs of the society in which I moved, 
ever induced me to go. Silly excuse! for 
my better judgment told me better things. 
Mother, you will never more give them your 
countenance again, for you must know that 
they are pernicicus to a growth in grace. I 
do not wish you to give up society. Oh, no, 
for religion is a social thing. 1 wish you and 
her to keep up a rational intercourse with all 
our dear friends, but let it be done with gos- 
pel simplicity. My dear uncle W. will per- 
haps think I have made an unreasonable de- 
mand of my cousin, in requesting her to give 
up dancing, but he loves me, and if she is 
willing, he will not oppose her. Tell her, 
that on a death-bed, she will be amply re- 
warded for all the self-denial she puts in prac- 
tice now. O mother! tell her to seek an in- 
terest in Christ, while she is in the bloom of 
life. It ill becomes those who name the 
name of Jesus, and who have made a solemn 
covenant to be his, to mix with the world, 
and join in extravagant, volatile, and trifling 
pleasures. We are told that we cannot serve 
God and Mammon, and this is true. They 
will find it so when they come to die. O! 
what a different example ought Christians to 
set before the world. I have wondered to 
hear the excuses which some professors make 
for folly. They say we are social beings— 
that we require relaxation—that God is more 
merciful than man—that while we are in the 
world, we must mix with it—we must have 
society—that religion was never designed to 
make us melancholy, but cheerful, &c. My 
strength is too feeble to state all; but admit- 


and he commands us ‘ not to be conformed to 
this world’— to be holy as he is holy.” What 
has the great apostle said? ‘ Be ye therefore 
followers of God as dear children; put on 
the whole armour of God, as ye have there- 
fore received Christ Jesus the Lord, so walk 
in him, rooted and built up in him, and esta- 
blished in the faith, as ye have been taught, 
abounding therein with thanksgiving. Beware 
lest any man spoil you through philosophy 
and vain deceit, after the tradition of men, 
after the rudiments of the world, and not af- 
ter Christ, for in him dwelleth all the fulness 
ofsthe Godhead bodily—praying always, with 
all prayer and supplication in the spirit, &c. 
For many walk, of whom I have told you of- 
ten, and now tell you—weeping, that they 
are the enemies of the cross of Christ, whose 
end is destruction, whose glory is their shame, 
who mind earthly things.’ Iam not unhappy 
about my cousin ; but I feel anxious that she 
should know these things, and Jay them to 
heart speedily. She is almost a year older 
than I am, and by this time has seen enough 
of the world to know that all its joys are 





What passage of Scripture did he quote ? 
Ps. xci. v. 1k and 12. 

Where was the reply of our Saviour taken 
from? Mat. c. iv. v. 7.—Deut. c. vi. v. 16. 

To what other temptation was he subject- 
ed? Mat. c. iv. v. 8 and 9. 

How did he answer the tempter? Mat. c. 
iv. v. 10. 

What then occurred? Mat. c-iv. v. 11. 

Were the angels subjected unto him? Heb. 
c. i. v. 6. 

Did our Saviour frequently quote from the 
Scriptures? Read Mat. c. xii. v. 3.—Luke 
c. iv. v. 25 and 27.—Luke c. xxiv. v. 27. 

What has the apostle Paul said of them? 
2 Tim. c. iii, v. 16 and 17. 

What are we taught by the tempation of 
our blessed Saviour? Heb. c. ii. v. 18.—c. 
iv.v. 15 and 16. 
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In relation to the article “ Retrospective 
Review,” which is concluded in the present 
number, it may not be improper to remark, 
that, on perusal, it appeared to us, that the 
subject to which the article relates was pro- 


transitory and unsatisfying. To a bed of|perly open to critical investigation, and that 


death she will have to come, and after that 
the judgment. Tell her that if she embraces 
the gospel of Christ, in all its purity, she will 
have nothing to fear. No, it is sweet to die; 
death is a pleasant friend—the gate to hea- 
ven—I long to meet death, but still I am 
willing to wait until I have finished the work 
appointed for me to do.” 


our correspondent had attempted nothing 
more than truth and justice required. We 
wish it, however, to be understood, that our 
pages are open to any further elucidation of 
the facts. 

The stated annual meeting of the contribu- 
tors to Friends’ Asylum for the relief of per- 


Her biographer states, “She possessed} sons deprived of the use of their reason, was 


great independence of principle, and would | 


held at Friends’ meeting house, on Mulberry 


support her opinions with great firmness and | street, on fourth day, the 13th instant. 


propriety ; but if convinced of error, would 
never hesitate to retract and acknowledge it. 
To servants she was particularly mild ; and as 
she made her requests to those of her father’s 
household with the utmost softness, they al- 
ways served her with the greatest alacrity. 
In a word, reverence towards God, filial sub- 
mission and respect towards her parents, af- 
fability and benevolence towards all with 
whom she was acquainted, seem to have been 
united in her temper and practice through 
life, and in her death they were not divided.” 


SCRIPTURE QUESTIONS. 
Lesson X. 

For what purpose was our Saviour led into 
the wilderness? Mat. c. iv. v. i. 

How long did he fast. Mat. c. iv. v. 2. 

Who are mentioned in Scripture as having 
fasted for the same number of days? Ex. c. 
Xxxiv. v, 28.—1 Kings c. xix. v. 8. 

What was the first temptation presented to 
our Saviour? Mat. c. iv. v. 3. 

What was his reply? Mat. c. iv. v. 4. 

Where is this written? Deut. c. viii. v. 3. 

Where was our Saviour then taken? Mat. 
c. iv. v. 5. 

What city is meant by the holy city ? Read 
Neh. c. xi. v. 1. 


What did the tempter propose to him?! j, 


Mat. c. iv. v. 6. 


The minutes of the board of managers for 
the past year, together with a detailed report 
of their proceedings, and of the present condi- 
tion of the asylum, were read, affording re- 
newed confirmation of the importance and 
beneficial effects of that excellent institution. 
The following is a list of the officers chosen 
for the ensuing year. 

Treasurer.—George Vaux. 

Clerk.—Newberry Smith, jun. 

Managers.—Timothy Paxson, Jacob Jus- 
tice, Samuel Bettle, Charles Allen, Joseph R. 
Jenks, William Burrow, Joel Woolman, 
Isaiah Hacker, William Hilles, Stacy Cooke, 
Bartholomew Wistar, George R. Smith, Tho- 
mas Bacon, Daniel B. Smith, Thomas Wistar, 


jun. Thomas Evans, Edward Yarnall, George 


Vaux, Edward B. Garrigues, John G. Hoskins. 


Situations are wanted for two lads, one 
about nine, the other about eleven years of 
age; places in the country would be prefer- 
r 


The governor of this state has signed the bill to 
abolish the lottery system ; and, as we hoped and ex- 
pected, the legislature of New Jersey rejected the 
scheme to raise funds for the new penitentiary by 
means of lottery. 


Drep, on the 13th inst. Ann Mavis, widow of the 
te Israel Maule, of this city, in the 49th year of her 
age. 











